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can be gleaned from the New Testament concerning the activity of the 
Judaizers. Zahn is one of the most conservative German theologians. 
For instance, he places the epistle of James before 50 A. D. In speak- 
ing of Rom., chap. 16, he does not mention the possibility of its being 
a fragment originally addressed to Ephesus, but bases his argument on 
the fact that Paul knew so many people at Rome, though he had never 
been there. He proves that James did not contemplate a change of social 
conditions by Christianity, but only a Christian life within given con- 
ditions, and concludes that, therefore, Christianity as such never has 
any business to look farther. Walter Rauschenbusch. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

A Thousand Years of English Church History. From the 
Earliest Times to the Death of Queen Elizabeth. By L. 
O. Asplen. London: George Bell & Sons, 1898. Pp. 
xii-f- 372. 4s., net. 

Our author sees his " country torn with conflicting sects." " Many 
are straying away in the manifold paths of modern schism." Deeply 
deploring this dissent, he hopes so to tell the story of Christianity in 
England as to win back "the more orthodox among the dissenters" to 
the national church, "which some of them too hastily forsook, and 
many of them too often ignorantly assail." Perhaps, if these 
schismatics could be made acquainted with a thousand years of English 
church history, they would abandon their "present rampant secta- 
rianism." 

Mr. Asplen undertakes to furnish this needed information. He 
begins by assuring his readers that infant baptism, baptismal regenera- 
tion, confirmation, Christ's real objective presence in the eucharist, the 
threefold ministry, and kindred Church of England tenets are all 
plainly taught in the Holy Scriptures. It is by a divine arrangement 
that the government of the church inheres in the bishop, and its unity 
centers in the episcopate. "To this carefully maintained succession 
of bishops belongs the recognized duty of holding fast the traditions 
and handing faithfully down the 'deposit 1 of the Christian faith 
through all the raging storms of false doctrine, heresy, and schism." 
The bishops, who are in this "silver line of sweet continuity," ordained 
custodians of the traditions, can easily enough tell the dissenters what 
is heretical and schismatical. They can point out "the unbroken con- 
tinuity of the Church of England before and after the Reformation," 
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and so demonstrate that all who are outside the established fold are in 
open and dreadful schism. 

In the course of his narrative our author makes all this very evident. 
The church to which he belongs " holds fast the traditions," and to 
this church has been " handed faithfully down the original deposit ; " 
all the other so-called churches are merely sects. This their history 
shows conclusively. 

Take, for instance, the Church of Rome. " Pope Pius V. broke 
off communion with England and founded the Roman Catholic sect 
in this land in A. D. 1570. A few thought themselves obliged to obey 
the papal mandate and commence the Roman Catholic schism. The 
new-born sect, known then as Papists, the Romanists or Roman 
Catholics as they are now termed, have no continuity with the national 
church which they forsook. In the present century they have received, 
like the other sects, permission to do much as they like." 

The Puritans who withdrew from the church are as schismatical as 
the Romanists. Some of them stigmatized " the ceremonies of the 
church " as " relics of popery," while the " extremer spirits " among 
them actually advocated the " abolition of episcopacy and the adoption 
of the presbyterian system." Bishop Whitgift, " one of the worthiest 
men that ever the English hierarchy did enjoy," "was a man of mild 
and merciful disposition," who succeeded somewhat in restraining their 
impetuosity. Note in Scotland what would have been the result in 
England, had the Puritan faction triumphed. " Through the harsh and 
narrow doctrinal teaching" of John Knox "the rule of the Scottish 
bishops" was overthrown, and "in its stead was set up the new-fangled 
presbyterian system." 

The Independents, somewhat numerous in England today, were 
originally called " Brownists," after Robert Brown, "who suffered 
frequent imprisonments for violent and seditious language." They 
were then called "Barrowists" after Barrow, "who was hanged under 
the libel law." "During the great civil war they became notorious 
under the name of Congregationalists." In Elizabeth's reign "there 
was nothing as yet to show the gigantic mischief which they were one 
day to work." 

The Baptists, once called Anabaptists, were guilty of rejecting part 
of "the original deposit" which the Savior handed down through the 
bishops. They refused to see that the Scriptures teach the baptism of 
" whole families " " down to the youngest infant," and that all who 
accept Christ " are first washed from the stains of sin in the laver of 
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regeneration." Of course, they drew upon themselves " severe punish- 
ment for their wild socialistic and revolutionary tenets." 

This thousand-year history shows plainly that the Church of Eng- 
land is apostolic and catholic, and that "the phrase 'free churches,' 
of which we hear so much nowadays, is unscriptural and a ridiculous 
misnomer for the English sects." It shows further that "the spirit of 
nonconformity is a thing to be rebuked, a carnal sin, a childish petu- 
lance, one among the manifest works of the flesh." 

After reading Mr. Asplen's unbigoted and non-partisan Church of 
England plea, if English sectarians do not at once return to the calm, 
harmonious bosom of Mother Church, they will exhibit even a super- 
fluity of naughtiness. Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 



The Life of Henry Drummond. By George Adam Smith. 
With Portrait. Second edition. New York : Doubleday & 
McClure Co., 1898. Pp. 541. $3, net. 

That the life of Henry Drummond was worthy of being com- 
memorated in a biography no one will question. Though not fairly 
to be reckoned among the great men of the centuries, he yet left an 
impress on his generation worthy to be emphasized and perpetuated 
in a fitting biography. And certainly no more suitable biographer 
could be found than his friend George Adam Smith. If any American 
readers who gained their first knowledge of Drummond in connec- 
tion with the publication of his Natural Law in the Spiritual World 
have thought of him as a man of science who was interested also, and 
increasingly in the latter years of his life, in religion, they will be sur- 
prised to learn that he was educated for the Christian ministry, engaged 
actively and most successfully in evangelistic work, served as pastor 
of a church — all these before Natural Law was published — that he 
was ordained as a minister, and that his professorship of science was 
in a theological school. With all the versatility of his mind, and the 
variety of his experience as evangelist, pastor, professor, scientist, 
lecturer, traveler, the motives of Drummond's life were distinctly and 
definitely religious, and even evangelistic in the aggressive sense. 
His one aim in life was to save men ; and the strongest impression 
with wfiich one rises from the reading of his life is that of his personal 
character. 

As a thinker, keen and original rather than either profound or 



